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AT the Antwerp Exhibition the Belgians exhibited a great variety 
of native and imported furniture, that of their own manufacture 
being characterized by a delicacy in the case of drawing-room 
and boudoir suites, and a refined solidity in dining-room suits aU ultra 
French and very fashionable. 

THE French exhibit contained a charming interior by the Messrs. 
Janson, peopled with models of courtly ladies robed by a firm of 
Parisian dressmakers. Many of the exhibitors' stands were ex- 
ceptionally ornate, a jeweller's kiosk being an object lesson in artistic 
furnishing. Ifc was a light cream and gold Rococo structure, curtained 
and draped with heliotrope, edged with cream lace, the princely little 
reception room being furnished with lounge chairs, upholstered with 
heliotrope plush and cream lace-like fringes and braids, the windows 
being draped with cream satin curtains. 



A NOVELTY in bronze statuary exhibited by Messrs. Hollot and 
Charpentier, is a figure of Venus most exqisitely cast, and 
intended as an ornament for the mantelpiece. This particular 
Venus is so conveniently draped that her headgear, her body robes and 
even her sandals are separate pieces of metal , and may be removed or 
retained at the pleasure of the owner, or at the request of Mrs. Grundy, 
should that estimable lady be visiting the house. 



VIENNA bentwood furniture, as developed in that city, is some- 
thing many degrees more beautiful than the bentwood furniture 
we are accustomed to see. The patterns exhibited were ex- 
tremely graceful the greatest possible attention being paid to the 
fashions as well as to the workmanship of the productions, and num- 
erous novel ideas were displayed. 



JAPANESE art metal work exhibits the best efforts of the decorative 
art. The modeling of the object and the sculpturing of the 
metal with such impressive decoration, produces a form and 
color calculated to enrich the soul of humanity. The forms of nature 
or the abstract forms of geometry re- shaped and transfigured by the 
creative force of the artist's soul, will soften the harsh outlines of a 
thousand objects with a touch of supernatural beauty. Each artist 
being true to himself, to his own imagination and sentiment, modified 
by his nation and clime and race, will produce something this world 
has never seen before — something he would give to material creation 
as though he were God himself. 
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STUDY nature — the birthplace of art. Do not accept the crown that 
the tasteless have placed on many works that have become vul- 
garly popular. Let no perversion of sentiment mislead you. Re- 
member extravagance is not imagination. Novelty is not genius, or 
vulgarity an original nature. Strive for knowledge in art, that you 
may take a leading place in its judgment; but think not to make your- 
self learned suddenly ; it is a matter of time and deliberation. Encour- 
age true art, no matter from what hand it may come Lose no excel- 
lence when once found. Let us conquer prejudice, instead of allowing 
prejudice to conquer us. Do not look at the sky merely for the sake of 
ascertaining if it is going to rain or not, but look at it as a thing to be 
enjoyed. 

AND so with all things around you. Art above all things will prove 
an inexhaustable source of interest to those who seek intel- 
lectual acquisitions and mental exercise. No need for hours of 
languor. Let your ideal world of art, as your world of thought, take a 
sensible form. By all means practice the themes of a sensible "ideal 
world" of thought and art. But mankind has gained more knowledge 
from practice than from theory, so let the one but be the introduction 
to the other. Be liberal in your criticism and just — just in the broad, 
nob the narrow sense. And it simply comes to this — that the improve- 
ment of the individual and his immediate surroundings should be our 
great undertakings. And one good and noble road that will lead to the 
achievement of this is the road that leads to true art. 

LIGHT being the alpha and omega of all color effect, the nature and 
quantity of illumination in a room is our starting point Inti- 
mately connected with this matter comes that of aspect — the 
surroundings and scenery. It may be taken as an axiom of decorative 
color that those arrangements which display a dominant sentiment of 
warmth, will be, generally, the most pleasure-giving. It will also be 
found that in circumstances where the yellow light of gas and lamp 
is much in requisition, the scheme of color so illuminated should be 
decidedly in color-sympathy with such light. 

IT must be patent to all artistic people that the home decoi ations of even 
cultured and wealthy citizens are oft-times wofully out of harmony 
with the temperaments of their occupiers. Save, perhaps, in the 
reception rooms of some millionaires and the mowtfeaux riches, where 
gaudy display is so frequently in evidence, we know of but very few 
apartments that are decorated in accordance with the actual tastes of 
their owners. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that so many educated 
folk heedlessly abandon their sanctums to the will and caprices of pro- 
fessional decorators without even exerting themselves in any way 
towards ensuring to themselves congenial surroundings. The haste 
with which houses are furnished and ornamented now-a-days, and the 
vicarious manner in which this is done, absolutely cheats Dame Nature 
of her vested prerogative ; for where men in days gone by have made 
their own homes, they have been compelled by Nature to infuse into 
their surroundings the likeness of their own individuality. 

EVERY great epoch of art has truthfully reflected the social char- 
acter of the age that gave it existence, and even the more 
marked habits of a distinctive class of people have unmistakably 
impressed themselves upon the environments of those unusual folk. 
The gloomy den of the orthodox old hermit— austere and unsociable 
and not over clean — was but a reflex of the man ; and the mysterious 
retreat of the out-of-date alchemist, with its uncanny appliances and 
disorderly effects, eloquently bespoke the misplaced efforts and secret 
workings of the visionary. Then, too — to think upon more cultivated 
periods — how perfectly in harmony with the coquetry of the times 
were the winsome, piquant decorations of the pretty Pompadour apart- 
ments at Versailles. The sumptuous palaces of Genoa and Rome, too, 
record with vivid truthfulness the pride and wealth of the old Italian 
princes, and the stately homes of England remain unsullied monuments 
of the proud and robust age that raised them. 

THE gorgeous and intricate loveliness of the Alhambra will long 
continue to impart to the observant mind a just record of the 
voluptuous habits and the subtlety of the Moors; and whether we 
turn to the homes of China, Matabeleland, or Labrador, there we may 
discover decorations crude or beautiful, as the case may be, but decora- 
tions none the less in true accord with the occupants of those distant 
lands. And yet the homes of many of the great thinkers of the present 
day are almost bare of any allusion to their personal sentiments. The 



passing fashion of the time when they "furnished" has left its dull and 
indelible impress upon their homes and robbed them of all individuality. 
A Ruskin may record his ideas upon art on paper with astounding volu- 
bility, but when it comes to impressing his ideas upon his household 
furnishings he may be as puerile as a savage. It is natural to expect 
the homes of celebrities to be unlike ordinary people's residences, and 
surely the expectation is not unreasonable or incapable of fulfillment. 

SYMPATHY is the one great natural law. Modern science has 
shown us that there is a distinct connection between sound and 
design. A few grains of sand placed upon a drum dispose them- 
selves into a regular design under the vibrations of certain sounds; and 
music, too, has lately been employed almost as a physic, it being 
claimed that various kinds of music exert a beneficial influence in the 
curing of various bodily ailments. Homoeopathy seems to have a glo- 
bule or a tincture for almost every sorrow, and music, too, as is well 
known, "has charms to soothe the savage breast." Therefore, we pre- 
dict, that with the march of science and art, and with the sympathy 
that must exist, between them both, the time is quickly approaching 
when even the decorator and furnisher will have to study the com- 
plexion, the idiosyncrasies, and the sentiments of his client in order to 
design his rooms in absolute accord with the individual. 

WE fear that a good many of the would-be leaders in decorative 
art are, to a large extent, only lay figures, men whose limited 
brains are not big enough to see how small they are. A deco- 
rator, like any other teacher of men, is known by what he says, as well 
as what he does, and the venerable Dr. Dresser is no exception to the 
rule. He says: "A decorated ceiling will last clean much longer than 
one that is white. It is, then, an economy to have such." But suppose 
the decorated ceiling to have cost $500, where the white ceiling costs 
only $2 a year to renew its whiteness, where does the economy come 
in ? And suppose the customer hasn't got the $500, or $100, for that 
matter, to pay for his decorated ceiling? But the absurdity of the 
Doctor's remark is self-evident. 

Again, there is an air of pretentious quackery about the following 
advice which he gives to decorators, that has the smell of century old 
charlatanism: " The progress of decorative art rests largely with our- 
selves. I now speak to decorators. I am often perfectly amazed at 
the conduct of decorators when they are requested to commence 
the ornamentation of a room, and can only explain their mode of 
action by assuming their utter ignorance of the art which they profess 
to practice. They, upon seeing their client, ask how the room is to be 
treated. 'Do you,' they say, 'wish a wall paper Y 'Shall it be a gold 
wall-paper ?' *Do you wish the room light or dark ?' 'I will send you 
up a number of papers to choose from, and you can select which you 
please.' Such utterances can only spring from gross ignorance or a 
foolish timidity. What should we think if, when a" medical man is 
called to see us, he asked how we would like the complaint treated ; 
what medicine we desire; and if a tonic, whether we would have bark 
or arsenic ? The decoration of a room is as much bound by laws and 
by knowledge as the treatment of a disease. A surgeon would not cut 
off an arm simply because a patient asked him so to do; he would 
first ascertain whether it was curable. I have no knowledge of the 
treatment of diseases ; hence I commit myself to the care of a physician. 
I have no understanding of law; hence I employ a solicitor. I am 
called in to decorate a room ; the client is as ignorant of my art as I am 
of his. Is it not my duty, then, to tell him that the room will look 
well if treated in such a way, or that its walls might be of such a color? 
If we have understanding of our art, it is easy to convince others, who 
are ignorant, that we have more knowledge of the subject than they 
have; but we must be able to show a reason for the suggestions we 
make. Let it ever be borne in mind that every successful work 
executed by man is an advertisement of his knowledge and skill, and 
that such tends to ennoble or exalt him ; and that every work that he 
does which is offensive, untrue or degrading— no matter who has 
dictated it— tends to his debasement, and is an advertisement of what 
can only be censured and should be avoided." 

The individual taste of the customer has evidently not even the 
ghost of a chance with a man like Dresser. This sublime indifference 
to the individuality of the customer may be harmless in an undertaker 
dressing a corpse, but decorators have to deal with living entities 
whose idiosyncracies are important factors in every decorative problem. 
To carry out Dr. Dresser's theory is, make the oyster live in the shell 
of the snail, and the snail betake itself to that of the periwinkle. 
Such dislocation of individual and environment, no matter who has 
dictated it, is "offensive, untrue and degrading." 
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